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At times, spirituality can 
surround us and we wouldn’t even 
know it. One thinks of Gothic 
steeples and moral codes when 
religion is the topic, but “‘spiritual- 
ity” is a much more liberated term. 
It knows no boundaries. 

One child’s toothy grin, an 
overpowering sunset, or the chorus § 
of one’s favorite song can all be 
spiritual, and often are. Yet, we 
don’t take notice of them like we 
should. Sometimes it takes another 
perspective to awaken us from the 
daily grind. 

Andrea Makshanoff’s inviting 
photos of India’s Kumbh Mela 
festival evoke awareness of a world 
that seems a bit closer with each 
successive glance, a world alive 
with mysterious warmth. 

Spirits don’t just reside across 
the ocean, however. Puvungna, a 
holy American Indian site, resides 
in a corner of the Cal State Long 
Beach campus. The 5-year-old 
legal battle surrounding it is no 
match for its persistence. 

To wrap up our publication, we 
offer probing stories on adoption 
and Alosi Moloi, modern-day 
freedom fighter. A lighthearted take 
on an un-legendary night in Long 
Beach is our clincher. 

I'd like to thank a dedicated and 
conscientious staff for its collabora- 
tion on this magazine. We hope to 
get this outlet noticed and remain 
sane in the process. Last but not 
least, thanks to President Maxson 
for his unflinching support. 
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“Lif]™ Is Qiven to us, 
we earn it bY giving it.” 
— Rabindranath Tagore, 

Bengali poet and philosopher 


BY LORI GAILEY 
PHOTOS BY HOLLY RINDGE 
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t has been more than three years since 

lure of Las Vegas drew Kym away 

m the California hometown she was 
sure she had outgrown. She wanted to 
get away and spread her wings. Her eyes 
light up and she smiles as she talks about 
those days, but the wisdom in her voice 
speaks beyond her words. 

Working different jobs and partying 
with new friends, 22-year-old Kym was 
exploring a new life, rarely thinking of 
the future. She met Turell at a bar and 
they dated for nine months. Las Vegas 
was his hometown, but he attended 
college out of state, returning to see 
Kym on weekends. 

“We got along very well and had a lot 
of good times together. We hardly ever 
argued,” Kym says, but, as sometimes 
happens, they drifted apart and with no 
harsh words exchanged, they went 
separate ways. 

About two months after the break-up, 
Kym learned she was pregnant. After 
battling cervical cancer at 17 and being 
told by doctors that she may never be able 
to have children, the unexpected became 
a welcome surprise. She called her mom, 
who didn’t say much, but Kym heard the 
disappointment in her mother’s voice. 

Kym called Turell. They were still 
friends and she knew he would want to 
know about the baby. He was over- 
whelmed by the news. Agonizing 
discussions of modern-day options 
filled their phone lines until they 
reached a decision. 

An abortion seemed to be the best 
solution, Kym says. Kym and 
Turell’s decision was not out of the 
ordinary. According to the Journal of 
American Medical Association, in 
1995, 311 abortions took place for 
every 1000 births. 

Turell returned to Las Vegas to take 
Kym for the abortion, but a warm 
reunion, familiarity and fond memories 
begot rose-colored visions of sharing and 
raising the child together. It started as an 
evening of dream weaving. They spoke 
of living together but not of marriage. 
Kym remembers, “I said, “Wouldn’t it be 
nice? A baby of our own?’ I kept asking 
him, “What do you want? What do you 
want me to do?’ 

“But then it hit me, I just knew it 
would not work out,” Kym says. “I had 


to decide what I wanted to do for 
myself.” She realized she could not place 
her fate and that of the baby in the hands 
of a man she did not love. 

“T didn’t want my child to go back 
and forth between a mom and dad,” 
Kym says. 

Nothing they spoke of reflected the 
life Kym wanted for her baby or herself. 
Almost four months pregnant, Kym 
discretely broke it off with Turell. With 
his blessing, Kym returned to California. 

Kym’s choices were not less compli- 


Five years before Nika was born, the 
Biers were set to adopt Denise’s daugh- 
ter, Emma. The Biers took Emma home 
from the hospital, only to have Denise 
reclaim her a month later, two days 
before the final adoption papers were to 
be signed. “It was one of the worst 
things I have ever been through,” Nikki 
says. Michael and Nikki took Emma to 
the arranged meeting place. 

They were prepared to confront 
Denise with their anger and hurt. But 
when they saw her, compassion over- 


“Watching them hold her, | really Felt this 
was the way things were meant to be, 
liKe aN angel made strangers into family.’ 


cated under California sunshine. Seeing 
no other option, she decided to go 
through with the abortion. Sick with a 
nervous stomach, she went to a clinic. A 
feeling of relief overcame her when the 
clinic was closed upon her arrival, Kym 
says. She began to deeply question if 
abortion was the right choice. Her 
parents told her she needed to move out 
and support herself if she was going to 
keep the baby. Kym began to feel the 
burden of single parenthood. 

Without a job, she applied for 
welfare. That was one of the most 
horrible parts of the experience, Kym 
says. Alone, she stayed in a cheap, 
seedy motel for a few nights. 


Y 


About the time Kym moved to Las 
Vegas, the life of a California family was 
also moving in a new direction. Neither 
knew each was on a collision course. A 
family all too familiar with stories such 
as Kym’s, Michael and Nikki Biers were 
adopting for a third time. 

Today most California adoptions are 
“open adoptions.” The birth mother (and 
if possible, the birth father) knows and 
more emotional than clinical. 

The Biers maintain varied levels of 
communication with the birth mothers of 
their children—Jimmy, 9, Charlie, 7, and 
Nika, 3. These bonds are sometimes built 
on a common pain, such as their bond 
with Denise, Nika’s birth mother. 


whelmed them. “Denise burst into tears 
when she saw us. She kept saying she 
was sorry. Her family was against the 
adoption and she just couldn’t deal with 
the pressures,” Michael says. 

Tragedy struck two weeks later when 
Emma succumbed to crib death. The 
families shared a common grief. The 
Biers attended the funeral, but stood 
separate from the family. A few weeks 
later, Denise sent a letter saying she was 
sorry for everything. She expressed love 
and gratitude for the time the Biers spent 
with Emma. “She knew we felt the loss 
as much as she,” Michael says. The letter 
was the basis for an unusual friendship. 

Five years later, the Biers received a 
Christmas letter from Denise. “Call me, 
I’m pregnant,” it said. Joy and fear can 
be a powerful combination, strong 
enough to overcome distrust. The Biers 
called Denise. 

The Biers thought their baby days 
were done—the crib, stroller, clothes and 
toys long gone. They met with Denise 
and her mother, and told them they 
wanted to adopt only if there was no 
chance Denise would change her mind 
again. Denise’s mother expressed a 
peacefulness about this adoption. She 
knew it was meant to be and would not 
interfere, Michael explains. Denise soon 
delivered Nika and immediately signed 
the adoption papers. 
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pring rains often bring the land at the 
est entrance of Cal State Long Beach 
to vivid life. However, today it lies 
relatively barren, an unhallowed field of 
brown weeds and fallen leaves, encircled 
by unsightly chain-link fencing. 

Entering the site from the Residence 
Commons parking lot, one is greeted by 
an obnoxious “NO DUMPING” sign 
(which is being ignored), a modest 
littering of trash and an unsightly water 
tank that rests soberly amid the 22-acre 
beige expanse. 

A short walk from the edge of the 
parking lot, though, a grateful visitor 
encounters an uncommonly peaceful 
spot in the shade of a cluster of tower- 
ing eucalyptus trees, a grove that 
projects a powerful aura of natural 
peace and serenity. 

In the grove, a circle of stones and 
tree branches form a sacred prayer circle. 
In the center stands an ancestor’s pole, 
fashioned crudely from tree limbs and 
decorated with feathers. From its 
horizontal limb fly four flags — white, 
red, black and yellow — symbolizing the 
four sacred directions and four races of 
the earth. At its base, offerings honor the 
ancestors: crafts, fruit, even a hammer. 

In concert with the majestic rustling 
of the leaves above, the poetic seclusion 
of the spot whispers back to the days 
when the Tongva Indians lived here, in a 


Left: Artist's rendering of present-day 
Puvungna site, incorporating the daily 
activities of ancient Tongva Indians. 

The site is an American Indian landmark 
on the Cal State Long Beach campus. 


settlement known as Puvungna, “the 
place of the gathering.” 

It is on these very lands where 
Chungichnish, the Tongva Indians’ god 
and prophet, revealed himself and 
provided them with their spiritual 
beliefs, rituals and laws. It is here where 
the Gabrielino Indians (the name given 
to the Tongva by the missionaries of 
San Gabriel) and American Indians 
from other tribes gather to worship their 
ancestors and creator to this day. 

It is also on this land where the 
Chancellor’s Office and American 
Indian activists have drawn their line in 
the ground with a legal dispute now 5 


years old. 
“Ts 


“We can go to Puvungna and recog- 
nize the spirituality that’s there, the 
ancestors that are there because we feel 
their presence,” explains Lillian Robles, 
an 82-year-old Juaneno elder whose 
nonviolent activism initially brought 
public attention to the land dispute. 

The area is revered not only by local 
American Indians, but by others 
throughout the United States who 
regularly visit the site. 

“All land is sacred, to all groups,” 
explains CSULB American Indian 
studies director Lester Brown. “And in 
a sense, this is a place that was special 
to a specific group. So it becomes 
special to all groups, out of respect for 
others’ traditions.” 

In that spirit, Robles welcomes 
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BY JOHN PUTMAN 


students to Puvungna. 

“We welcome them to come and 
meditate, to sit and just be quiet, to let 
the land speak for itself. We have to 
connect with Mother Earth. Students 
have to have peace in their hearts so 
they’Il be successful human beings.” 

The American Indian community 
especially venerates the area because it 
remains the largest vestige of undevel- 
oped land from the Puvungna settle- 
ment. The village, which rested among 
fertile terrain and flowing springs that 
fed the Pacific Ocean, consisted of the 
land that now comprises the entire 
CSULB campus and Rancho Los 
Alamitos east of campus. 

At its height, Puvungna, a spiritual 
and trade center for surrounding Indian 
villages throughout the Southern 
California region, was inhabited by some 
10,000 Tongva Indians, who were a 
peaceful, egalitarian, hunting and 
gathering community. Local Gabrielino 
activists are not only struggling to save 
what remains of Puvungna, but also the 
threatened development of much of their 
sacred land in the region, including the 
Bolsa Chica and Ballona Wetlands. 

The American Indians’ ancestral 
heritage has been at the center of their 
legal dispute with California State 
University officials. Despite the fact that 
the National Registry of Historic Places 
recognized Puvungna as an historically 
significant site in 1974, the administration 
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As the Kumbh Mela festival 
grows to its populous climax 
(right), every square foot of 
marble paving is used for bath or 
prayer at Hari ki Pairi, the city’s 
most sacred bathing spot. 


Millions journey to the Ganges River 
(opposite) to petition for mercy and 
blessings upon their lives. 


Huge, temporary encampments 
hug the river’s edge outside of 
town (below). The pilgrims wash, 
drink and worship on its banks. 
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T.. icy river, Mother Ganga, held me in her arms. 
As the exalted coolness flooded in, the nagging 
thought, one in which I would forever regret not 
doing what millions had waited a lifetime to do, 
disappeared. 

From halfway around the world I had come to 
India, to witness and document what might be the 
largest gathering of humanity on earth — a mass 
bathing festival called Kumbh Mela. And now I was 
simply another bather, a pilgrim. 

Occurring every three years, its exact time 
determined by astrology and its place rotated among 
four Indian cities, the most recent festival was held 
in Haridwar, on the Ganges River in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh. 


bon 


A single dip in the Ganges during this holy 
festival, Hindu devotees believe, has the redemptive 
power to wash away sins and free one from the cycle 
of death and rebirth — the equivalent of a million 
dips on an ordinary day. 

Though the Kumbh Mela is thought to have its 
roots in the second century B.C., the first written 
reference came in the seventh century, when Chinese 
traveler and Buddhist monk Hsuan-Tsang reported a 
Kumbh-like fair near the site of modern Allahabad. 
Religious leaders and scholars gathered to discourse, 
debate and plan for the future, while wealth and food 
was distributed by the rich to the needy masses, much 
like is done today. 

Though the pilgrims to Kumbh Mela today 
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number in the tens of millions, holding 
center stage are the Hindu holy men and 
women called the sadhus, who have 
earned adoration for their devotion to the 
divine and their renunciation of the 
material world. In the sadhu camps and at 
the river, pilgrims receive blessings, 
instruction and hashish, an accepted 
method of maintaining intense contempla- 
tion of the divine. 

When I was thrown into this extraor- 
dinary undertow of humanity, I could 
not deny its disruptive power — the 
filth, heat and press of the crowds, and 
the insistent beggars and officials. 
However, in this ocean, a larger force 
existed: the unquestionable current of 
devotion, which manifested itself in the 
intense desire of millions to make their 
love of God evident. 

From large tented compounds, 
amplified chanting from small circles of 
men could be heard. Their prayers and 
drumming a reminder of why they were 
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gathered. The women sat and moved 
along the riverbank in groups, a cappella 
harmony often emanating from their 
clusters. Frequently, I sat with them and 
without a shared word, I was always 
made to feel welcome. 

All along the concrete riverbank, 
pilgrims crowded and pressed to reach 
the river. At the bottom of the fray, barely 
visible amid the legs and bundles, are the 
sitters, peaceful and still, concerned with 
nothing but their meditation. 

One dawn, I ventured south from the 
increasingly crowded town and sat on 
rocky rise above the Ganga feeling the 
morning breeze and the rising sun on my 
face. A holy man, surrounded by his 
instruments of Hindu worship — 
incense, prayer books, rocks and flowers 
— was beautifully singing his morning 
prayers to the nearby river. I was drawn 
to his worship and after a while, he bid 
me to come sit near him. 

The solemn moment became comical, 
however, when the tired, tuneless voices 
of two elderly women trumpeted their 
prayers even louder over scratchy 
loudspeakers. The competing volumes 
were so balanced, one would think a 
studio engineer was on the job. The 
women finally gave up their struggle to 
have much-needed tea, and I relished the 
serenity of the river and my new friend. 
A moment later the blaring resumed, the 
women’s voices on tape. 

The portion of the Ganges that flows 
through Haridwar is close to the moun- 
tains and serves as the domestic water 
supply, bathtub and graveyard, and the 
few toilets in town drain into it. In this 
handy bathtub, the authorities estimated 
50 million pilgrims bathed during the 
Kumbh period of Jan. 14 through April 
31, with 10 million bathing on the most 
holy day, April 14. 

Though the open latrines alongside 
every building in Haridwar are well-used, 
bugs and flies were not a problem at this 
Kumbh Mela. Workers trailed a DDT- 
lime mixture from bags daily, marking 
both edges of every street and path. 

I normally stay clear of coughers in 
foreign places, especially near the 
Ganga where the diseased are often 
looking for medical miracles, but on this 


trip I could not escape the hackers. 
Within 24 hours of arrival, I was 
coughing as violently as the others. 
Earlier in the week, I was chased 
down the main market street by a truck 
blasting billowing clouds of some toxic 
pesticide. It saturated the ground, 
covering crawling infants, food vendors 


on blankets with their wares, and the 
infirm and elderly. I escaped it by racing 
up some stairs, but not the DDT. 

As the crowds grew at Har ki Pairi, 
the city’s most sacred bathing spot, 
guards with screeching whistles and 
outstretched arms, hurried the bathers 
through their devotional dip and 
snatched them from the river. The waters 
flow swiftly, so for some of the elderly 
and non-swimmers, the helping hand 
was acceptable. To most others who had 
waited a lifetime and had journeyed for 
weeks, often on foot for this precious 
bath, the abrupt end to their dreams was 
understandably disappointing. 

I asked a guard if a one-minute dip 
was the official goal for every pilgrim, 
and his response was, “not even that.” 
Yet a calm sense of satisfaction 
remained, and post-dip, the people 
laughed and smiled, seemingly 
pleased with their accomplishment — 
a complete cleansing of new and 
ancient karma. 

As the festival grew toward its 
climax, I learned that my press pass 
specifically forbade shooting in Har 
ki Pairi on the most important days of 
the festival. 

By early afternoon on April 14, I no 
longer cared to use my press pass. This 
great Indian production was winding 
down and all my film was in the can. 
So I agreed when an Indian acquain- 
tance from the tourist department said 
that it was the right time. Like tourists, 
we took turns dipping at Har ki Pairi, 
taking each other’s photographs to 
commemorate the moment. 

As I dipped, I felt wringing in my 
ears from the whistles, crowds and 
lingering pesticides. Yet within mo- 
ments, heat and frustration floated away > 
with the water, and I emerged with some 
small understanding of what the Ganges 
means to India. UM 
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The Biers visit regularly with Nika’s 
grandmother. “We want Nika to know 
her African-American heritage. That is 
important to us that she have that,” 
Michael says. “Adoption has its issues. 
You’re dealing with another human 
being who has issues; birth mothers 
and fathers often have their own set of 
problems. Everybody has to be willing 
to go down the road together and work 
it through. But at the end of this 
tunnel, there’s a baby. It can be a 
wonderful process.” 

The Biers thoroughly understand the 
heartache of mothers and fathers—those 
unable to provide a home for their babies 
and those who desperately seek to give 
it. The Biers now operate a Southern 
California adoption facilitation agency, 
using their experience to help others over 
the bumps and hurdles of the process. 
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From the motel room, Kym called the 
first listing under “Adoption” in the 
Yellow Pages. Nikki Biers answered. “TI 
cried and told her I didn’t have much 
money or a place to live,” Kym says. 
Nikki assured her they could help. 

Nikki arranged for Kym to stay at a 
home for unwed mothers. Strict rules 
made living there less than ideal, but it 
gave Kym time to think about the 
changes in her life. She became close 
friends with Michael and Nikki and 
their children. “They are like family to 
me,” Kym says. She received counsel- 
ing about adoption — the process and 
the aftermath. The counseling helped 
her define what she needed for herself 
and her baby. Kym made a list of 
reasons why she could not keep the 
baby. She realized adoption was a 
viable option and finally had a reason 
for optimism. 

Adoptive parents prepare a family- 
profile portfolio for presentation to birth 
mothers. The Biers help clients present 
themselves through photographs and 
written family anecdotes. The portfolio 
offers a glimpse into the life that a baby 
could have, Michael says. 

Kym decided which qualities she 


wanted her baby’s adoptive parents 
to possess. Nikki and Michael 
presented Kym with a selection of 
couples that met her criteria. She 
chose a couple, identified for this 
story only as Lee and Jill. 

“We met at the beach for lunch and I 
immediately fell in love with them,” 
Kym says. “We talked for hours and 
hours. We had so much in common, I 
knew they were right for my baby. 

“Once they got involved, I really felt 
at peace. I felt like everything was going 
to be okay,’ Kym says. “I started to 
focus on what I was going to do after the 
baby was born—not to ever get back into 
the same situation.” 

Turell called Kym when she was 
seven months pregnant to say he was 
struggling with his impending loss. 

“How can you give our baby away?” 
he tearfully asked her. “We’re not, we’re 
giving her a life,” Kym told him. 

Unable to resolve the conflict over the 
phone, Kym, Lee and Jill drove to Las 
Vegas to see Turell.. ’He could have 
blown the whole thing,” Kym says. 

He needed to be involved in the 
process,” she says. “He was hurt and sad 
that we’d made a baby and couldn’t take 
care of it.” By evening’s end, Turell 
signed the adoption papers. 

Annie came into the world the night 
the Emmys were on television. Laugh- 
ing, Kym says, “We should’ve named 
her Emmy. 

“Watching them hold her, I really felt 
this was the way things were meant to 
be, like an angel made strangers into 
family, ” she says. 

California law provides up to 90 days 
for signature of adoption papers, but 
Kym wanted to get it over with. “I was 
afraid I’d change my mind. I just needed 
to get on with my life,” she says. 

In the beginning, Lee and Jill agreed 
to Kym‘s request to send a letter and 
photographs twice each year, but the trio 
had crossed the line of being just legal 
partners — they had become friends. 

Kym keeps an album of her 
daughter’s photographs. She also keeps a 
journal for her. “Maybe someday she’ Il 
have questions. I don’t want her to ever 
think I forgot about her,” she says. 


Y 


Kym now works for the Biers’ 
agency. It is a small office with a big 
purpose. A photograph of smiling 
children nestled on a blanket draws 
attention. The picture tells the story of 
families who are created from and 
connected by an uncommon love. Kym 
is a passionate advocate for adoption, 
sharing her story at local schools and 
professional conferences. 

Some people criticize her for placing 
Annie for adoption. Some question her 
motives. But she is not deterred. 

The agency works with clientele from 
many walks of life. Many of the birth 
mothers are in desperate situations. The 
National Center for Health Statistics 
reports that one of every three births in 
1996 was to an unmarried woman. 

Kym and Nikki spend most of their 
time working with birth mothers. From 
her own experiences, Kym understands 
their challenges but also those of 
adoptive parents. “When they get caught 
up in their problems and predicaments, I 
tell them, ‘It’s not about you. It’s about 
the baby,’ ” she says. 

The Biers strongly advise adoptive 
parents to tell their children they’ re 
adopted at an early age. “By knowing the 
birth mother, parents can answer their 
children’s questions. It is so important to 
provide the child with that security,” 
Michael says. “They ’re our children. 
They just came to us another way.” 

Open adoption has many benefits 
for birth mothers. “You don’t have to 
wonder what your child looks like ... if 
she is happy and healthy. You can feel 
more at peace,” Kym says. 

For the child, medical history is 
accessible and problems that may arise 
can often be quickly understood or 
treated. For the adopting parents, more 
education and adoptive-parenting 
books are now available. More clinical 
studies about the sociological effects 
of adoption now exist. 

Kym’s eyes sparkle as she talks about 
Annie. “I make decisions and live my 
life in a way so that Annie will hopefully 
be proud of me someday. So all of this 
wouldn’t have been for nothing.” UM 
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he world rejoiced when F.W. de 
lerk declared his nation free, bringing 

an end 42 years of apartheid in 
South Africa. For many activists who 
fought to abolish the system of 
oppression from afar, through boycotts, 
letters and non-violent protests, the 
long battle had been won. 

However, for some black South 
Africans the struggle is not yet over. 
It’s not over for Alosi Moloi. He is 
still fighting. 

Moloi, a Cal State Long Beach 
English professor and founding 
member of the Pan Africanist Con- 
gress, says the people have been duped 
by the African National Congress, 
President Nelson Mandela’s party. The 
government has made too many 
compromises with the old leaders, 
whites who abused human rights and 
even committed murder, he says. 

Moloi speaks now of hope. He 
anticipates the upcoming South African 
elections in 1999 will breathe fresh air 
into a country that has been tainted by 
hate and racism for generations. In this 
coming election, he will run for a PAC 
parliamentary seat. It is the next step in 
his continuing effort to heal his nation’s 
deep and bloody scars. 


Vv 


When the harsh realties of apartheid 
hit him, not long after segregation was 
institutionalized, he vowed to fight for 
change. In 1959, Moloi and others 
formed the PAC, planting the seeds that 
would later lead to revolt. 

“Tf you value freedom at all, you’re 
willing to sacrifice your life for that 
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Puoto By Kine K. Hon 
CSULB English professor Alosi Moloi 


freedom,” says Moloi, who was 8 years old the day the 
National Party came into power in 1948. “I was taught by 
my father: ‘never be anyone’s slave, ” he says. 

The PAC, along with all other anti-establishment parties, 
were banned and forced to go underground soon after the 
Sharpeville massacre in 1960, when 69 peaceful protesters 
were murdered by South African soldiers. Opposition 
leaders were arrested, including Mandela, the PAC leader 
and many of Moloi’s comrades, whom Moloi honors with a 
poster on his office wall. 

Apartheid had shattered Moloi’s dreams. In the early 
1960s, he dropped out of medical school in defiance of 
segregation, after the new rules were imposed on his 
university and other public institutions. He turned to 
another passion — education — and became a teacher, but 
could not persist in onerous conditions. 
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From 1966 to 1969, Moloi taught at 
the University of the North in South 
Africa. But hostilities were mounting in 
the country. “They were killing blacks 
for nothing,” he says. “There was no 
way I could continue teaching kids, 
saying everything is fine.” 

The constant horror of human rights 
abuses and senseless student killings 
“brought a turning point in my life,” he 
says. Some students risked their lives, 
and would later die, to protect Moloi 
from a vicious government that hunted 
him because of his dissident voice. 

Early black activists had protested 
apartheid non-violently. But this philoso- 
phy and its agents did not produce any 
lasting effects. “|The PAC members] 
were the first ones to talk about an armed 
struggle,’ says Moloi, who worked 
military detail for one year. 

Moloi and his colleagues initiated 
student rebellions against the govern- 
ment. His party gained exposure by 
convincing blacks to burn their internal 
passports at various schools. The 
passports were used by blacks when 
traveling from city to city. 

In 1969, Moloi received a Fulbright 
scholarship and came to the United 
States. He held discussions at several 
universities, and spoke to the United 
Nations council in January 1970 about 
the illegal occupation of Namibia by the 
South African government. 

When Moloi returned to South 
Africa later that year, he was a wanted 
man. Upon hearing of his anti-govern- 
ment speeches, officials declared 
Moloi an “enemy of the state,” further 
endangering his life. When Moloi fled 
to the United States, he encountered a 
mixed reaction. 

“American citizens do support 
freedom around the world,” he says. 
“But their government is just lip service. 
The American government always talks 
about supporting freedom, and yet they 
are always on the side of the tyrant.” 

Moloi was fortunate to still have some 
friends. With the help of political 
contacts, such as Sen. Alan Cranston, he 
overcame U.S. government resistance 
and took a job at UCLA, where he taught 
from 1971 to 1977. During that time, 


South Africa underwent significant 
changes. A new generation of rebels was 
emerging. The freedom fighters were 
building momentum and Moloi’s heart 


yearned to partake in the battle firsthand. 


Despite being wanted by South 
African police, he went to Botswana in 
1978 to touch base with the rising 
student organizations. “We hooked up to 
make sure that we directed them,” he 
says. “Because the weakness with 
student organizations is that unless you 
harness their energy toward some 
constructive goals, they lose momentum. 
We made sure they worked within 
political structures.” 

By the early ’80s, South Africa was 
enmeshed in a full-scale civil war. 
However, Moloi’s position of soldier 
changed to one of political leader. His 
international exposure in the United 
States and South Africa cemented his 
status with student organizations. 
Political allegiances were thrown by the 
wayside as the PAC and ANC fought 
together against one common enemy. 

In 1979, while in Botswana, Moloi 
received a tip from government insiders 
that the National Party knew of his 
whereabouts. He returned to the United 
States. One month later, a bomb ex- 
ploded in his Botswana home. 


eventually sunk into desperate times. . 
Businessmen flocked out of an economi- 
cally-challenged South Africa. 

Moloi’s childhood dreams began to 
materialize. South Africa was on the 
verge of freedom. After the 1990 
emancipation, liberated freedom fighters 
who were once allies jockeyed for 
political position. 
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Now, Moloi finds himself part of the 
political race. 

His platform for his 1999 campaign 
echoes the intense feelings of be- 
trayal that hide behind his calm 
demeanor. Moloi demands that South 
African land be given back to its 
rightful owners and human rights 
violators be punished. 

He also wants to abolish exploita- 
tion of his country by ending the 
foreign-based drug trade. 

“In 1994, 13 percent of the land went 
to blacks—that’s unacceptable to us. The 
ANC is wishy-washy on this [issue],” he 
says. “The [1994] elections were rigged. 
People say it was fair and open, but it 
was just a joke. Many whites were 
willing to hand over power as long as the 
ANC would take their place.” 

In this optimistic new age, South 


“American citizens do support freedom 
around the world, but their government is just 
lio service. The American government always 
talks about supporting freedom, and yet they 
are always on the side of the turant.’ 


Soon after, Moloi began his life as an 
English teacher at CSULB, situating 
himself closer to several Orange County 
companies that had business dealings 
with the South African government. 

While troops fought the ground war, 
Moloi, who was named the official 
PAC spokesman in theUnited States, 
established contacts and raised sorely 
needed money to buy supplies and 
recruit soldiers. 

The South African government 


Africa faces a modern challenge. A lack 
of identity and direction accompany the 
new, more complicated way of life. 
Moloi, after witnessing and living 
through bloodshed and injustice, now 
meets a more difficult task of possibly 
leading South Africa into an unclear era. 
“As long as the elections can be fair, 
then [that is fine],” he asserts. “But 
Mandela, although he is not running, has 
his hand-picked puppet [running]. If he 
wins, there will be civil war.” UM 
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of then-President Curtis McCray 
initiated a proposal called West Village, a 
commercial development consisting of a 
hotel, condominiums and retail stores, 
for the area in 1992. 

In 1993, CSULB filed a negative 
declaration stating that no significant 
cultural or archaeological resources 
existed on the land. The negative 
declaration was a sweeping denial of the 
claims of American Indians, which were 
authenticated mainly through oral and 
written history. 

The university then proposed an 
archaeological excavation of the site to 
prove its claim. 

The possibility of excavation and the 
negative declaration aggravated not only 
the local American Indian community, 
who feared a physical assault upon their 
sacred land, but also those who tended the 
Organic Garden on the site, which was 
slated for annihilation. 

“Archaeology was being used as a 
weapon. An injustice was being commit- 
ted. A human rights violation was being 
committed, and archaeology was being 
used as a smokescreen [in order to cover 
this],” states CSULB anthropology 
professor Eugene Ruyle, who has 
devoted much of the past five years of 
his life to the Puvungna struggle. 

American Indians, organic gardeners, 
faculty, students and community 
members mobilized and presented some 
15,000 signatures to the administration 
protesting the development. Robles, 
summoned by the spirits of her ances- 
tors, began camping out on the site and 
was followed by about 100 other 
American Indians. 

“We need to have access to a place 
that is large enough, so that we in our 
own privacy can have ceremonies where 
we can meet among our people. This is a 
right. This is a birthright as American 
citizens,” Robles explains. 

The university responded to their 
spiritual vigil with a contingent of 
officers from the Long Beach Police 
Department and by erecting a fence 
around the entire property. 

“The next week the university’s crews 
came back with a whole flock of police 
and began fencing off the site and told 
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[Robles] that she had to leave when it 
was fenced off and that they would arrest 
her and everyone else,” Ruyle states. 

The American Indians, who had 
withdrawn to the area near the Interna- 
tional House, were encouraged when 
American Civil Liberties Union 
attorney Raleigh Levine filed a court 
injunction blocking the proposed 
archaeological excavation and develop- 
ment, as well as granting American 
Indians access to the site. 

Ruyle credits Levine for saving the 
desecration of the site. 

“[The legal system] was our only 
recourse. We had no choice. The 
university would not listen to reason, 
would not listen to the voice of the 
people. They would not listen to 
history, justice or any kind of rational 
argument we made.” 

CSU’s denial of American Indian 
claims to the land continued when 
university lawyers filed an appeal of the 
court injunction. 

The appeal was formulated on the 
grounds that allowing access to Ameri- 
can Indians for the means of worship 
amounted to an establishment of 
religion on state grounds and was, thus, 
unconstitutional. 

Levine calls this assertion absurd, 
arguing that the Establishment Clause of 
the First Amendment merely protects 
minorities against discrimination and in 
this case nobody was being hurt by the 
American Indians’ free exercise of their 
sacred beliefs. 

CSU’s lawyers also disputed the 
ancestry of the plaintiffs, all of whom 
are American Indians. The plaintiffs 
were subjected to an arduous oral 
examination by CSU lawyers in order to 
prove their ancestry. 

Levine called the maneuver “cultur- 
ally racist.” Ruyle said the only purpose 
the examinations served was to harass 
those who were making claims to the 
sacred land. Many of the American 
Indian tribes are recognized by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

While the case continues in court, the 
incendiary situation on campus in the 
early days of the struggle has, for the 
most part, given way to more diplomatic 
cooperation. Ruyle credits President 
Robert Maxson for this change. 


“It was a very volatile situation, and 
he made a number of decisions which 
have been enlightened and served to 
defuse the case,” Ruyle says. 

“T think there has been a healing 
process on campus. And I think Maxson 
is very concerned about building good 
ties with the Native community. He has 
supported ceremonies on the site and 
gatherings there. It’s a much different 
situation now and I think out of that 
struggle good things have come.” 

Maxson, who describes the land as 
beautiful and a “nice, pleasant entrance 
to the campus,” says he would prefer to 
see the site remain undeveloped. 

“As the president, I have the final 
authority on whether we build on that land 
and I have stated emphatically that we’ re 
not going to build on the land,” he says. 

Not only does he oppose the original 
West Village development as unneces- 
sary commercialization of campus, he 
also expresses his preference to keep the 
land in its natural state. He says the 
American Indian community’s desires 
for the property and his own are “‘abso- 
lutely consistent.” 
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The case is now on hold. 

In the five years of litigation, the 
American Indians have been successful 
at most every turn, except for the matter 
of attorneys fees. The plaintiffs are 
entitled to compensation by statute from 
CSU, but officials have balked at paying, 
Levine says. 

Lillian Robles, for one, will have 
difficulty resting until the case is 
resolved. 

“I would like to see it established in 
black and white, and the land pro- 
tected before I leave. I don’t know 
when the Creator will call me to the 
spirit world, but as long as there’s a 
breath in me, I will fight for Puvungna 
and for sacred sites.” 

She suggests that a victory for her 
people will be a victory for everyone. 

“Someday [the defendants in the case] 
will be grateful to us that we saved 
Puvungna for all people to enjoy. They’ll 
be grateful that we had the foresight, the 
integrity and the endurance to prevail 
against all of the forces that were against 
us. In our heart we know we’ re right.” UM 
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IMerHE FALL 


young, busty brunette dressed in a black pleated aie BY MIKE CHERICO 
miniskirt, purple skintight blouse revealing much f ~~, 
cleavage, and white tennis shoes with little white 
socks comes over to my corner table for my order. 
My waitress soon returns with my stout Guinnes§,, ‘ 
with its thick, creamy white head still settling. ia 
Before I am halfway through my pint of heaven 7. H) white corduroy shorts and a 
the circus of life that projects before and all aroun{l 7a ("| ihe’: ie he hae P| . blue swimsuit top with the 
me shuts down, along with all other sources of Coors Light logo embla- 
light in the entire tavern. zoned across her glorious 
The large open window beside me chest. She approaches my 
frames a bustling Second Street in f table with the few tools 
the Belmont Shore section of Long Beach, Coors gave her, and the 
complete with traffic lights and other businesses many tools God gave 
unaffected by the outage. her, for persuading 
Welcome to Legends. people to drink more of 
When I first walked into the bar, I was struck with its the Colorado 
openness. A fresh ocean breeze sailed through the macrobrew. 
entrance, which mostly consists of large sliding-glass The blue-eyed 
doors. The interior is inundated with large-screen woman of my future dreams 
projection televisions and bright neon lights. proceeds to autograph a 
Oh, that reminds me. I’m still in the dark. poster featuring her and 
Before I can incite any riots or instigate any looting other swimsuit-clad Coors 
(a fine Southern California tradition), the lights return. Girls washing a truck and 
A small sigh of relief falls over the small gathering as our beers downing beers. 
safely reenter our views. My positive first impressions and I tell her what a wonderful 
whatever energy the joint had die a horrible death. job she is doing, as she writes, 
Now that I can see, I notice wooden-framed autographed “T hope you enjoy your 
pictures of local and national sports “heroes” covering the two Hummer” on my poster. She 
main walls of Legends. This is Mecca for every wannabe means the truck, of course. 
athlete in the vicinity. I meet Pete Durham, the 
Speaking of wannabes, I decide to take a closer look at the tight-lipped yet cordial general 
clientele. My assumptions are confirmed as I witness a herd of manager of Legends. He says many of 
middle-aged, conservatively dressed men guzzling light his “girls,” referring to the waitresses, 
domestic beer, as they gaze at other men in tights chasing balls. are students at Cal State Long Beach. 
I decide to focus on more relevant entertainment: a favorite | They must be so proud Pete thinks of 
cartoon of mine, reserved for one of the smaller \ 
screens in the bar. \ 
My attention soon turns, though, from the latest in 4 
advanced animation to Heather. She is a Coors Light 
Girl, and, coincidentally, also happens to be a young, 
shapely swimsuit model. The wonderful people at 
Coors have hired her to visit Guinness-drinking Pete doesn’t give up the free suds 
chumps like myself and convince them to order a very easily. He also doesn’t have one 
Coors next time. good legend to tell me about Legends. 
Heather stands tall and thin with her long, bottle- Give me my four bucks back, I’m 
blond hair flowing down her back. She sports short, ILLUSTRATION BY HUGH SPEED outta here. UM 


them so fondly. 

Sexy waitresses, massive amounts 
of sports broadcasting and pretty 
decent beer. It’s heaven for the 
“SportsCenter” crowd. 

I, however, am more demanding. 
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